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INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE. 



MR. FKESIDKNT AND GENTLEMEN, 

Why are we here ? That the members of this Institute should 
meet together to communicate the results of their reflections, and 
impart the fruits of their observation and experience to each other, 
is indeed one of the main objects of your association. But why 
these open doors, this general invitation, this mixed assembly ? 
And why this discourse from one, who has not the honor to be of 
your number, and who is not particularly acquainted with the sub- 
ject of education in theory, nor at all conversant with it in practice ? 
Unquestionably it was your purpose, that I should speak, not so much 
for you, to any one of whom, on such atopic, it would rather be my 
privilege to listen, as for those, who are assembled here by your invi- 
tation ; that I should present those general views, which though 
trite and familiar, no doubt, to yourselves, are yet the most appro- 
priate to so promiscuous an audience ; leaving the scientific investi- 
gation of the several topics, which invite your attention at the 
present session, with those, to whom they have respectively been 
assigned, on due consideration of the peculiar means of information 
possessed by each. 

Gentlemen, a mighty revolution is going on round us ; involving 
not only the fortunes of dynasties, the forms of governments and 
the distribution of political power, but the whole structure and or- 
ganization of society ; and destined to produce lasting and unal- 
terable effects on the character and condition of our race. So great 
is the abundance, and so general the diffusion of the means of sub- 
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sistence in civilized communities^ at the present day ; and such are 
the facilities for acquiring and imparting information on all subjects^ 
that active and intelligent minds, in every condition, have now the 
opportunity, as they always have the disposition, to set themselves to 
thinking and communicating their thoughts to each other. The first 
lesson they have Iqamed is their own power, their command over that 
public opinion, which rules the world. And accordingly opinion 
no longer submits to authority. Nothing is left unquestioned. The 
ancient landmarks have ceased to be respected for their antiquity. 
Their very foundations are scrutinized. It is not enough now, to 
say of any custom or establishment, that it was always so, or that 
it was founded and maintained by the wisdom of our ancestors. 
Men begin to feel the truth of the maxim, that the respect, which 
youth owes to age, is not due from a generation to its predecessors. 
It was the ancients, who lived in the infancy of the world. And 
therefore they wanted that experience, from which, among mdi- 
viduais, age derives its authority. It is we, who live in its old age, * 
or rather, as we flatter ourselves, in its full maturity. And hence, 
as we have more experience than they had, and do not admit, that 
we have less ability, we claim the right to rejudge their judgments, 
and to criticise and reform their institutions. The claim is in sub- 
stance just. And when it is rightly understood and correctly exer- 
cised, it will produce the greatest benefits. But when those, who 
exercise it, assume that they are more capable of judging, not only 
than any preceding generation, but than all generations, and espe- 
cially when they shut their eyes to that very experience, on which 
alone their claim to superiority is founded, it may, it must lead to 
incalculable mischief. 

The mysteries of learning also are regarded with as little respect, 
as the authority of antiquity. Although the adepts in science may 
still use technical terms, in their intercourse with each other, and 
indeed in most cases must do so, in order to speak with sufficient 
accuracy, they are no longer permitted to palm off such terms upon 
the public, thus ostentatiously veiling their knowledge, or sometimes 
perchance their ignorance ; but are justly required, on all occasions, 
to speak common sense in language intelligible to their hearers. 
Property applied, this too will produce inmiense advantage. The 
general principles and grand results of a science, when stripped of 
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^1 technicality and presented in a definite form to the common 
judgment of mankind, are subjected to a new test of their truth 
and value. Such intercourse, real intercourse between adepts in 
any science and the public is highly useful to both. It tends to 
prevent the former from being entangled and lost in the mysteries 
of technical subtlety, and acquabts the latter w\th the object and 
character of the science, thus vindicating and recommending- its 
pursuit. When however, it is attempted to detail the specific pro- 
cesses and precise rules of an abstruse science, by means of a mere 
catechism, and to make a royal road to knowledge for all the world 
to walk in, without care and without eflFort, the result and the whole 
result is, that we exchange one sort of obscurity for another. We 
get vagueness instead of mystery, and the pedantry of ignorance for 
the pedantry of learning. 

This bold spirit of inquiry, which, when rightly directed, pro- 
duces inestimable good, and, like every other power entrusted to 
' man, when abused, proportionate evil ; is, at this time, directed to 
BO .subject more generally or more eagerly, than to our established 
systems of education. The attempts which have been made, in 
modern times, to bring about beneficial and permanent revolutions 
in the political and civil organization of nations, to dissolve society 
into its elements and to reconstruct it on a better model, have 
been attended with so much suffering and so little success, as to 
convince reflecting men in general, that a thorough reform in the 
whole structure of any community is not likely to be peacefully and 
completely accomplished, by the generation, in which it is first un- 
dertaken, and that the mass of those, who have been trained up 
with exclusive reference to one slate of society, are hardly capable 
of administering or enjoying one totally diflFerent ; and hence the 
improvement of education has come to be regarded by many as the 
first certain and safe step to all radical and permanent improvements 
in the ccmdition of men. Here it is, that he must take his stand, 
who seeks at the present day to move the world. 

Under these circumstances, it is a subject of congratulation for 
us, that an Association has been established here, calculated and 
competent, within the proper sphere of its influence, to direct the 
spirit of inquiry on this important subject in the true path, and 
invigorate it by united exertions. Who, while they are endeavoring 
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to accumulate such knowledge of facts with regard to educstioTiy 
as may deserve, when properly arranged and classified, to be con- 
sidered as constituting a science, submit the general objects, principles 
aiid ^results of their labors to the public in a form not only intelligi- 
ble, but attractive ; and at the same time, subject those principles, 
and the systems and processes, which are worthy of such exami- 
nation, to strict scrutiny, and varied experiment, conducted by per- 
sons competent for the task. Who mean, that the science to be 
established by them, shall approve itself, in all its great features^ 
to the common judgment of mankind, and shall also, even in its 
minutest details, bear the test of the closest scientific investi- 
gation. 

An association, whose great object is to be practically useful, will 
naturally first direct its attention to the prevalent errors of the day. 
Among these, there are few more prominent, than the multiplicity 
and variety of new schemes for education, and the extravagant im- 
portance attached to many of them by their respective adherents. 
It is probably owing to the intense interest felt in this subject, that 
many, impatient of the slow process of accumulating facts by obser- 
vation and experiment, the only one, by which a science, worthy 
of the name, can be established, have published systems founded 
on their own solitary experience, or on assumed principles. And 
to the same cause we may ascribe the extravagant zeal, with which 
those systems have often been supported. One practical disadvan- 
tage resulting from this is, that it sometimes causes particular modes 
and processes of education, which really possess intrinsic merit, to 
be misapplied or carried beyond their just limits, thus immediately 
producing inconvenience and tending ultimately to bring that merit 
into question. To teach writing by means of the black board, 
directing the pupil to copy, with his pen, the letters inscribed upon 
it, reducing their size but preserving their proportions, seems to be a 
misapplication of that useful instrument. And however excellent 
the system of mental arithmetic, as it is called, may be as a discipline 
for the minds of children, surely they exaggerate its importance, who 
would make it a complete substitute for the five good old rules. An- 
other disadvantage occasioned by an undue attachment to general 
systems is, that it tends to withdraw the attention too much from the 
personal qualifications of teachers, which must always, or at least in 
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the present state of the science^ be far more important than the 
mode of instruction. Let me not be understood to represent all 
systems as equal or unimportant. The arguments, which have been 
urged to that effect, are by no means satisfactory. True it is-*hat 
no system can counteract the diversities of natural talent, or pre- 
vent the operation of those unforeseen and uncontrollable accidents, 
which occasionally defeat all our precautions. But what then? 
Since the seed is cast abroad on every variety of soil, it may some- 
times fall among weeds, at the roadside, or upon the rock ; and 
sometimes its fruit, even when it appears whitening for harvest, 
may be destroyed by a secret defector by an unexpected calamity ; 
and thus the toil of the husbandman may be rendered v£un. But 
who shall therefore say, that his art is futile ? 

But the multiplicity and variety of the schemes suggested for 
the improvement of education may be productive of much good, 
if the operation of each be regarded as a series of experiments, of 
which the precise results are to be observed and recorded as facts 
conducive to the improvement of the science. And in this point 
of view the zeal and enthusiasm, with which they are supported, 
may be regarded as useful, tending to exhibit more completely 
whatever of truth they contain, and to make their results, be their 
character what it may, more conspicuous and decisive. A service 
may be thus rendered to the world like that rendered to it by the 
obstinate perseverance of the alchymists, which, though it did not 
lead to the discovery of the philosopher's stone they sought for, 
yet contributed not a little to the production of a treasure far more 
precious to mankind, the science of chemistry. 

So far is education from having yet attained the character of a 
science, that men, eminent men, are not yet agreed as to its object. 
Milton proposes it as the aim of the scheme recommended by him, 
" to fit a man to perform justly, skilfully and magnanimously all the 
ofiices both private and public of peace and war." A glorious 
vision, and well worthy of the lofty imagination of its author, but 
incapable of being realized among any civilized people. The sav- 
age may indeed master all the knowledge of his tribe, and fit him- 
self for all its offices. But as society becomes cultivated and re- 
fined, the various offices of peace and war become more and more 
numerous, diversified and difficult, till it is altogether impossible for 
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any one man, in the course of a long life, to fit himself for them 
all, or even for any considerable portion of them. Reduced with- 
in narrower limits, this scheme would be substantially the same^ as 
that, which proposes for its object, the complete and harmonious 
development of all the faculties. If this be understood, in its ob- 
vious sense, to mean, that the human faculties should be developed 
in a certain fixed relation to each other, under all circumstances, 
and that a man should be trained up so as to become a perfectly 
symmetrical being, entire and self-dependent, it seems hardly less 
visionary than the plan of Milton. And to what end should this 
be done, since the various avocations of different individuals, by 
calling into exercise various faculties, must speedily destroy this 
perfect symmetry in each. If however, we understand it, as per- 
haps we should do, to mean only, that each faculty should be so 
far developed, as to be capable at all times of healthy and vigorous 
action, this is undoubtedly the first object of early education both 
private and public. It may be and often is combined with that of 
communicating the knowledge most important to be remembered. 
But I do not know that this connexion is invariable, and that the 
knowledge most likely .to be useful in after life is that, which will, 
in all cases, best exercise the faculties of youth. All analogy is 
against such an assumption. In gymnastics, which are admitted to 
develope and invigorate the powers of the body more uniformly 
and effectually than the ordinary occupations of life, much is learn- 
ed, which there is no expectation of practising afterwards. And 
besides, for two persons in similar situations and destined to the 
same pursuit, the same knowledge must be equally useful, and yet 
their minds, from some difference original or acquired may need 
very different discipline. Let any man moreover reflect, how very 
much of his habits of thought and of action, of study, of feeling, 
and of self-control, can be traced back to the days of his boyhood j 
and how very little of his knowledge. 

But the education, which accomplishes no more, than to bring 
the facuhies of the body and the mind into a healthy state, is 
equally adapted to all times and places ; and has little else to do, 
than to remove improper restraints ; since all these faculties, if 
secured from pernicious influences and allowed free opportunity 
for exercise, will grow up, in the ordinary course of nature, in a 
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healthy and vigorous state, under almost any circumstances. If it 
were possible to suppose, that education should stop here, and send 
forth its pupil with a healthy body and a healthy mind, but alto- 
gether uninstructed, he would be equally fit, or rather equally un- 
fit for any state of society. It must go further. It must qualify 
him to hold a place in the particular community, in which his lot 
is cast. Now in this view of education, is regard to be had mainly 
to the benefit of the individual or to the benefit of society, to 
his cultivation and improvement as an insulated being, or to the ad- 
vantage of the community in which he lives ? 

This is the question. It seems to have been originally suggest- 
ed by a consideration of the effect of what is called the division 
of labor in mechanical pursuits, which is to render each individual 
better fitted for his particular task, and less fitted for any other, 
while the advantage resulting to society from this harmonious com- 
bination of the labors of all is inconceivably greater than would 
have been produced by the aggregation of the independent labors 
of each. It is often understood, with too much reference to the 
case, which suggested it, as a question between the general intel- 
lectual improvement of the individual, and his attaining such skill 
in his particular occupation, as may most advance the wealth of the 
community. If it be thus understood, the whole aim of our sys- 
tems and institutions should be to promote the improvement of the 
individual. But this is altogether too narrow a view of the sub- 
ject. It ought to be considered, on the one hand, that the individ- 
ual is to be fitted, by education, not merely for his art or profession, 
but for all his social duties ; and, on the other, that the advantage 
of society does not consist in wealth alone, but in the improvement 
and happiness of all its members ; and viewed in this light, the 
difference between aiming at the one and at the other becomes so 
minute, as to be almost evanescent, and to render it a matter of 
Jitde practical importance how the question is decided. 

It ought also to be considered, that the mind is not confined to 
one narrow and precise path, in which alone it can move with ease 
and safety ; but that it may engage in any one of a multitude of 
pursuits, and may exercise and improve mainly any one of its fac- 
ulties, if not without diminishing that exact symmetry, which con- 
stitutes ideal perfection, yet, at least, without impairing that healthy 
2 
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and vigorous action, which is the only practical good to be attained 
under any system. Happy for us that it is so ; — for so various 
are the states of society and the conditions of life, in which men 
are placed, that occupations, at one time essential to the happiness, 
and even to the safety of the individual and of the community, are 
rendered entirely superfluous by a change of circumstances, and 
other occupations calling into exercise and mainly developing dif- 
ferent faculties become all-important. 

Since then a great variety of pursuits, appropriate to all possi- 
ble varieties of human condition, are all equally compatible with 
the improvement and happiness of men considered as individuals, 
this seems too indefinite an end to be proposed as the precise object 
of a distinct science. The great aim therefore, as it seems to me, 
of the science of education, at least of intellectual education, to 
which my remarks on this occasion mainly refer, is to promote the 
advantage of society, to train up men in the knowledge and to the 
pursuits most useful to the community, in which they are destined 
to live. 

But what is useful knowledge ? And what are useful pursuits ? 
No term has been more abused, in treating of education, than this 
word Utility. In a large and liberal sense, it is indeed the whole 
object of education. Men should be taught nothing but what is 
useful, practically useful. And in reasoning from this principle, we 
shall fall into no error, if we always use the word in this sense^ 
But if the term practically useful be confined, as it has sometimes 
been, to those occupations, which tend to supply our physical wants 
merely, then utility is not the sole, nor even the highest object of 
education. Undoubtedly, when the acquisition of the means of 
subsistence comes into direct competition with the acquisition of 
anything else, so that one of them only can be enjoyed, the former 
must be preferred, and every possible exertion must be made to 
secure it. But to suppose, that our exertions are to terminate 
here, is to mistake the means of living for the end of life. We 
must indeed have food, and shelter, and clothing, in order to live. 
But wherefore do we live ? Surely not to accumulate more of 
these than we can possibly make use of. There would be neither 
utility nor enjoyment in this. Probably there never was a com- 
munity, in which aU the efforts of its members were constantly 
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requisite to supply their own physical wants. Certainly we are 
not such a one. The dictate of nature to the individual is the 
rule for society. He is impelled to satisfy his bodily wants by 
irresistible instinct. But this done, he is impelled to exercise and 
indulge his intellectual faculties by a craving as instinctive and as 
irresistible as the cravings of the body. He is conscious that by 
this indulgence and exercise, those faculties are nourished, strength- 
ened and exalted, and he feels that in gratifying and improving 
them, he is enjoying the purest pleasure. He knows also, that he 
is thus fulfilling one of his highest duties; for there is a voice 
within, which tells him so, independently of all reasoning. It is true 
indeed, that ihese faculties might be employed by him in cultivating 
the arts, which tend ultimately to promote physical comfort alone. 
But it is neither possible nor desirable, that the thoughts and the 
labors of all men should be devoted to this single object. The 
result would be to heap up more of their productions than could 
possibly be consumed. These arts, it is admitted, must first be 
sufficiently provided for. And the persons engaged in them are 
certainly usefully employed. But not more usefully, nor more 
practically in any just sense of the term, than those who are en- 
gaged in pursuits, the only aim of which is to satisfy our intellect- 
ual wants and improve our intellectual nature. 

These positions seem hardly to need illustration. But the want 
of a distinct apprehension of them has led to serious mistakes with 
regard to the proper objects of education, and especially to an erro- 
neous estimate of the value of classical learning. It may therefore 
be not inappropriate to illustrate them by shewing their application 
to this branch of knowledge. 

The structure of the human frame alone is sufficient to shew, not- 
withstanding the speculations of the Philosophers, that the social 
state is the state of nature. The human mind proves this still 
more strongly. Its necessary food, that, which it craves and by 
which it is nourished, is intercourse with other minds. By his in- 
tellectual nature man is not only united with his contemporaries, 
but bound up into one great society with his whole race. He is 
connected with the past and with the future. He can " hold high 
converse with the mighty dead," and send down his own voice to 
the remotest generations. His highest privilege and enjoyment is 
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to associate with those distioguished by moral and inteUectual ex^ 
cellence, either in his own age or in preceding times. Hence the 
value of an acquamtance with those ancient writers, who have been 
pronounced by the unanimous opinion of subsequent generations 
to be the light and the glory of our race ; ^' by the diligent perosat 
of whose works, men are led and drawn in willing obedience, en- 
flamed with the study of learning i^id the admiration of virtue ; 
stirred up with high hopes of living to be brave men and worthy 
patriots, dear to God and famous to all ages." 

But I will not dwell on these general considerations, simply re- 
marking, that to call studying the works of these men learning 
Greek and Latin, is as preposterous, as it would be to call the 
study of Locke and Milton learning English. 

Neither will I attempt to examine or even to notice the various 
objections, which have, at difierent times, been urged against clas- 
sical learning ; since its adversaries among us seem latdy to have 
retreated to the single position, that whatever may be the advan- 
tage of studying the works of the ancient writers, it can be obtained 
through the medium of translations. This is their stronghold. 
Now if we studied those works only for the facts and the arguments 
found in them^ the position might be maintained. We might even 
get these more easily still by having the facts reduced to chronolo- 
gical tables, and the arguments to a series of syllogisms. But it is 
not so. We study them, as the most appropriate discipline for the 
mind of youth at the period, when they are generally read, inciting; 
it to strenuous exertion, but not eluding its grasp ; ofiering far more 
than a mere exercise for the memory, yet tasking the higher powers 
of the mtellect without overtasking them. We study them, as the 
best means of acquiring an insight into the nature and power of 
language in all its generality, and of obtaming a more complete 
command over our own language, by the practice, in translating, 
of applying it to processes of generalization, and to trains of thought 
and sentiment, which we are fully competent to comprehend, but 
not at that age, if at any, to mature or even to originate. We study 
them, because the unequalled grace, simplicity and vigor of their 
style tend to improve our taste, and because its admirable precbion 
accustoms us to accurate expression, which has much to do with 
iUK^urate thinking, sonce words are not only the vehicles but the 
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instruments of thought. These advantages however, though of the 
highest importance, can only be indicated, since the investigation of 
them would lead to discussions too extensive, abstruse and minute 
to be compatible with the nature or with the limits of this discoufse. 
We study them also for the emotions, which they excite in us. 
The firm purpose, the high resolve, the generous self-devotion, 
which they exhibit, are expressed with such felicity and force as 
cannot fail to impress them most deeply on the mind of the reader. 
And if it be one fitted for their reception, though they may be long 
forgotten, they will not be lost. When the sentiments inspired by a 
familiarity with such works shall be recalled to him, by the natural 
association of ideas, on some occasion proper for their exercise, 
they will spring up with all their original power, like the voice of 
a Divinity within him, to banish doubts, support endurance, or ani- 
mate courage. There is no student among us, imperfect as our 
knowledge of the classics generally is, who does not constantly feel, 
that their sentiments are conveyed with a simplicity, precision and 
power, which it is impossible for him to transfer to his own language. 
And no wonder ; sinee among all the translators of modem times, 
many of them among the most eminent writers of their respective 
countries, there is not one, who professes to have accomplished it. 
Take even the modem languages, in translating from any one 
of which into another, it is admitted that we approach much more 
nearly to the original than in translating from the more perfect lan- 
guages of antiquity. How happens it, that, of the most admired 
epic poems, works read again and again by all, in whose language 
they are written, and never without intense admiration and delight, 
sometimes exciting them even to tears, not one has ever been 
known, in translation, to produce any such effect, or even to have 
become tolerably popular? Let any man read a French transla- 
tion of Shakspeare, either the literal translation of a few celebra- 
ted scenes contained in the works of Voltaire, or the free transla- 
tion of Ducis. The perusal will undoubtedly excite strong emo- 
tions. But they will be very different emotions from those exci- 
ted by the original. Or selecting a more favorable example, ex- 
amine the translations from the same author by Schiller or by Schle- 
gel) which possess the highest merit, exhibiting the thoughts and sen- 
timents of the original with wonderful precision of outline. How 
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often do even these fail to catch those delicate shades of expression^ 
which, sh'ght as they are, give to several of the finest passages their 
peculiar tone of feeling, and invest the airy nothing with identity 
and existence ; themselves almost as evanescent and as impercep- 
tible, yet as potent, as the breath of life ? The truth is, that the 
most idiomatic expressions are always the most forcible, and at 
the same time the least capable of being translated. Select any of 
those pathetic Scottish phrases, which have become as familiar to 
us as our own language, or any of the striking national expressions 
so often found in the Waverley novels, and translate them as 
accurately as possible into modem English ; and what are your 
versions ? They present the same idea. But do they touch the 
heart? 

The mere tone and manner, in which passages from our own 
authors are read, often give us a new conception of their force and 
even of their meaning.. And shall not the happy arrangement and 
nice transition, the terseness, simplicity, grace and harmony, which 
are from their very nature instranslateable, shall not these affect us ? 
It is said, that -ffischines, while giving lectures on rhetoric at Rhodes, 
after his banishment, read to his audience the oration, which he 
had delivered in his great contest with Demosthenes, and that it 
was heard with loud applause. He then read that of his adversa- 
ry, but was interrupted by shouts of rapture. *' What then would 
you have said," cried he, " what would you have said, had 
you heard him thunder it ?" If it would be absurd to suppose that 
any man, however perfectly master of the Greek language, could, 
on reading that oration' at this time, feel as they felt, who heard it ; 
it is equally so to suppose that the most perfect translation, which 
the nature of human language will permit, can convey the same 
impressions as the original, the very words and syllables, which he 
that day uttered. And neither of these suppositions is less absurd, 
than it would be to imagine, that the same emotions may be excited 
by looking on a panorama of Niagara, as by standing on its brink. 

If this argument against the classics is valid, then all poetry is 
worthless, all eloquence, and everything else, which appeals to the 
taste, the imagination or the feelings. These can never be render- 
ed in all their clearness and force by a paraphrase ; and the transla- 
tion of them can never be anything more than a paraphrase. As 
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long as it shall be important to society that men should exist skilled 
in the arts of speaking and writing, so long the classics must be 
read. Such men must read them, for the same reason, that those, 
who cultivate the imitative arts, study the remains of ancient sculp- 
ture and architecture. They must be read also by those, who wish 
to possess a high relish for the beauties of similar productions or an 
accurate judgment of their merits. The public is benefited by the 
increase of the writer's, artist's and critic's skill, not merely because 
the works of literature and of art are thereby improved, but be- 
cause the taste of the whole community is raised to a higher stand- 
ard, through their influence, and thus made capable of higher en- 
joyment. If the case stopped here, all, who allow that the remains 
of ancient art should be studied by artists and by those, who would 
appreciate their works, must allow also, that the remains of ancient 
literature should be studied by literary men, and by those, who 
would appreciate theirs. But it does not stop here. Admit all, 
that the warmest admirers of the fine arts will claim for them ; that 
they exalt the imagination, interest the feelings, gratify and purify 
the taste, soften the manners and subdue their fierceness, and give 
grace and refinement to every condition of social life. The arts of 
elegant writing and eloquent speaking do this also. And to them 
these effects, which are the ultimate end of the fine arts, a worthy 
and an elevated end, to them these effects are but the means of 
attaining an end still more exalted and more noble ; that of sub- 
duing the passions, purifying the heart, elevating the character, and 
sometimes, rousing the whole man and all within him to the most 
intense exertions of intellect and the highest efforts of virtue. 
Surely nothing, which has the slightest tendency to give perfection 
to arts like these, can be useless or indifferent to society. 

Not that the classics should be studied by every man. No one 
branch of knowledge can claim this preeminence. But they should 
be studied by those, who would imitate or fully relish the peculiar 
excellences, of which they are the most perfect models. Not that 
this study is to be deemed, as it once was, the sum and substance 
of all learning. But it ought to be numbered among the pursuits 
of a refined and prosperous people. Five or six centuries ago, the 
ancient languages were the keys to all knowledge, for no other 
language then contained anything worth knowing ; and scholastic 
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institutions, which are too apt to adhere to ancient opinions, con- 
tinued to regard them as such, long after they had ceased to be so. 
Hence, at a subsequent period, their value was greatly overrated in 
comparison with other branches of knowledge, the offspring of later 
times ; and the consequence has been that, by a natural reaction in 
popular sentiment, they are at the present day esteemed too little, 
and are regarded by many as absolutely worthless. But those, who 
entertain a liberal and enlightened view of utility, will always 
allow to the study of them, in every highly cultivated community, 
a place and an honorable place among the occupations useful to the 
public. 

I have dwelt thus long on this topic. Gentlemen, not only as the 
most striicing illustration I could present of the nature of that utility, 
which should be the object of education ;' but because even this 
humble attempt to correct a prevalent error may give to my re- 
marks on this occasion something of a practical tendency, an ob- 
ject, which ought to be aimed at in all those public discourses, the 
frequency of which seems to be characteristic of our country. 

Since the end of education is the advantage of society, it must 
adapt itself to the condition of society, and as this changes and im- 
proves, must be so modified as to supply its varying and increasing 
wants. The division of labor is as important in intellectual as in 
mechanical pursuits, and it should be guided by liberal and com- 
prehensive views, looking not merely to the wealth and physical 
comfort of the community, but to its general welfare. As civili- 
zation advances, this division must become more and more minute, 
so that every separate branch of knowledge may be carried to a 
higher and higher stage of improvement. 

This science also must have regard not only to the advancement 
of knowledge by the division of labor, but to the diffusion of that 
knowledge, and the distribution of its fruits among the people. To 
this end, some general idea of the peculiar object and character of 
every intellectual pursuit should be made familiar to the minds of 
all men, and the means of prosecuting any one of them be placed 
within the reach of all. There are few, whatever may be their 
occupations, who are not able, by the diligent employment of their 
leisure hours, to make themselves well acquainted with the princi- 
ples of some one, at least, of the liberal sciences or elegant arts. 
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And the more extensively and effectually this is done, the more 
is the intellectual character of the whole people elevated. 

Under the influence of these impressions, we cannot but feel a 
Kvely interest in the efforts, which are now making in England to 
provide the working classes in that country with the means of in- 
tellectual improvement, and esteem the hours devoted to such im- 
provement to be occupied as usefully for the public, as those, which 
are passed at the plough or in the workshop : though I must still 
insist, that the shepherd's boy, who gave all his leisure time to the 
study of the classics, was as worthily employed as the mechanic, 
celebrated by Lord Brougham, who gave his leisure to the study of 
Entomology. 

But while we applaud and seek to imitate those distinguished 
men in England, who are endeavoring to render every branch of 
knowledge as accessible, as possible, to the diligent study of every 
member of the community, we should be careful not to overlook the 
prominent defect of education among ourselves. 

This is, not that it wants extent or variety ; but that, with re- 
ference to the present state of society, it wants thoroughness, espe- 
cially in our higher seminaries of education. These have no doubt 
been constantly improving. But society has improved still faster. 
The public demand for a higher state of culture in every depart- 
ment of education is obvious, general, imperative. It must be 
satisfied. This can be done in no other way than by raising the 
whole standard of education. The highest must rise still higher. 
Those, who go furthest, must advance still further. And all the 
rest must follow. The most obvious and natural mode of produ- 
cing this result is to begin at the top ; to improve the condition of 
our highest seminaries. Let me invite your attention to this sub- 
ject, not as deserving any preeminence over the other topics, which 
have been and are about to be presented to you, but as worthy of 
sharing your regard with them, and because I do not perceive, that 
it has at any of your sessions been specially submitted to your con- 
sideration. 

The University in our neighborhood was founded, as you are all 

aware, only a few years after the first settlement of the country, 

with a view, like most others of so early a date, to instruction in 

Theology. One hundred and ninety years ago, the requisites for 

3 
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admission were that the applicant should be able to read Tully or 
some other classical Latin author into English, and to speak Latin 
readily, and write it correctly both in prose and verse, and to de- 
cline the Greek nouns and verbs. For at that time and till nearly 
^ century afterwards, Latin was used by scholars of all countries 
both in conversation and correspondence. It was in fact, during 
this period, the living language of learned men. The literary re- 
quisitions for the Bachelor's degree were that the student should be 
able to translate the scriptures both of the Old and the New Testa- 
ment from the original tongues into Latin, and to resolve them lo- 
gically; and should be versed in the principles of natural and 
moral philosophy. Their logic and philosophy were those of 
the day, and an idea of the extent, to which these were cultivated 
may be gathered from the theses published and defended at the 
first Commencement, in 1642, which were printed at the time in 
England, and are preserved by Hutchinson in his History. The 
same system continued till the beginning of the last century, in the 
course of which the whole plan of education was entirely changed 
and brought to the state, in which it continued for many years 
previous to 1805. Since that time, attempts have been constantly 
making there, and in all the colleges in New England to improve 
education, by increasing the number of teachers and introducing 
new text-books, so as to adapt it more and more to the condition 
and wants of the community, and render it more and more .prac- 
tically useful. 

But in one respect, and it is that, to which I would particularly 
call your attention, the mode of instruction is in all the same^ and 
has been so, I believe, from the beginning. The students are 
divided mto classes, according to the term of their residence in 
college, and all the members of each class receive the same in- 
struction and perform the same exercises. Now the disadvantage 
resultmg from this is, that as there must be great diversity of talent 
among them, the task assigned cannot be an appropriate lesson for 
all. If we suppose it adapted, as it no doubt generally is, to those, 
who hold a middle rank, then those of inferior capacity, who can- 
not master it, even if they do not sit down as they will be too apt 
to do in discouragement and despair, will either endeavor to con- 
ceal their ignorance by tasking their memory, or they will blunder 
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on to the end without exercising any of their faculties, and without 
obtaining any substantial information. And in either case, they 
will be likely to acquire bad habits of study, if not of conduct. 
Let the best happen, that can happen, and they must lose at least 
their time. And what a time ? The spring of life, on which all 
its hopes depend, cut out of their existence. On the other hand 
those, whose superior abilities or peculiar aptitude for a particular 
study enable them to perform their task in it so quickly, as to leave 
them much leisure, supposing they escape the temptation to engage 
in frivolous and unmanly pursuits, will probably acquire a habit of 
desultory reading, or should any of them engage systematically 
in some fit occupation, will want the incitements, by which their 
exertions are usually animated and the instructions of competent 
teachers. It is obvious that no variation in the amount of duty 
required of the students would remove these evils. 

Yet perhaps a remedy is not impracticable. Let the ordinary 
tasks assigned to each class be such, as any student fit for a collegi- 
ate education, can perform with due diligence in the time appro- 
priated for study; and let instruction be also provided in every 
department of learning, for those, who may wish to prosecute any 
one beyond the required course. Allow each scholar the opportu- 
nity at fixed times of entering his name as a voluntary student in 
any one or more of these departments, which he may select, with 
the single restriction (necessary to prevent capricious changes and 
desultory study) that whatever course he has once undertaken shall 
be pursued, till he has completed it. And to insure punctual 
attendance and diligence, let him receive the same marks for merit 
and the same censures for absence and neglect as in the ordinary 
course of study. In the distribution of college honors and rewards 
also of all kinds, let the same regard be paid to proficiency in the 
studies thus voluntary chosen, as to proficiency in the regular col- 
legiate course. It cannot be doubted, I think, that the standing of 
the students in the voluntary classes, in which they would naturally 
be arranged on this system, would be the great test of scholarship, 
and that the students, feeling this, would embrace the opportunity 
thus afforded them for improvement with eagerness. 

The experiment is not altogether untried. In the department 
of the Modern Languages in Harvard University a similar plan 
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has for some years past been pursued with complete success. All 
attendance in that department is voluntary. But those, who at- 
tend during a certain period, are excused from a like amount of 
study in other branches. These are the regular students, and the 
time thus allowed is sufficient for them ordinarily to obtain a 
satisfactory knowledge of two foreign languages, so as to read them 
with facility, and to write them with tolerable correctness. But 
those, who can find leisure from all their other college duties, may- 
receive instruction at other times, and the number of these is often 
as great as that of the regular students, and lately even greater. In 
this way some individuals have acquired five languages, French, 
German, Italian, Spanish and Portuguese. 

If this system were extended, facilitated and encouraged in the 
manner above proposed, it would deprive those who either cannot 
or will not succeed in some particular study, of all apology for pass- 
ing the whole time allotted to that study in idleness. It would also 
enable each scholar to direct his studies in a great measure with 
reference to his peculiar taste and talents or to his future pursuits. 
And it would send forth for the public service some individuals 
highly accomplished in every department of learning. 

In this connexion, it may gratify you to learn, that a department 
of Philology has recently been established in the University, though 
it has not yet been long enough in operation to enable us to judge 
of its success. Its object is to extend the cultivation of classical 
learning. The course of study jpeginning with the senior year will 
occupy two years. It will be open to such seniors and graduates 
as may choose to attend it, and will be conducted with a special 
view to qualify them for instructors. It is contemplated to add to 
this department a course of mathematics of the same extent and 
directed to the same object. 

If this department shall prosper, and shall send forth accom- 
plished teachers, their influence will contribute to raise the standard of 
education in all our seminaries, and in aid of the efforts now making 
so successfully in our academies and schools, and of those measures, 
which the members of this Institute shall recommend and put in 
practice, will tend to satisfy the pressing wants of the community. 

Your utmost exertions however will not be more than sufficient 
to keep pace with the progress of our country. I am aware, that 
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we Americans are often ridiculed for dwelling on our progress and 
our prospects, ai^d reminded that other nations boast of their 
achievements and not of their expectations. It is not worth while 
to boast of either. Though with reference to the subject now under 
consideration, we might well ask where and by whom the rudiments 
of knowledge, the elements of intellectual, moral and religious in- 
struction were ever sent down to every fireside and freely offered 
without money and without price ? Where, but in New England ? 
By whom, but by our fathers ? 

The opinions of men are undergoing a rapid revolution on these 
subjects, and the time will soon come, when the credit of this 
achievement will not be altogether eclipsed by the dazzling triumphs 
of genius or the splendor of military success. But you regard it 
in its true light ; and consider all, that has been done in this re- 
spect, as nothing but the means of doing more. 

All honor to the nations, which have already achieved greatness. 
Let them exult in their renown unenvied. We are contented with 
our lot. The age of effort and of advancement is that of enjoy- 
ment also, even when it is not that of glory. Strenuous, well- 
directed, devoted exertion to promote the good of others, — what 
else is merit ? The success of such exertion, — what else is 
happiness? Gentlemen, by the blessing of God, may that merit 
and that happiness be yours. 
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